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-  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  - 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Housing  is  dedicated  to  the 
ideal  of  fair  and  equitable  housing  for  all;   the  attainment  of  open,  non- 
segregated  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth;   and  the  provision  of 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  all  income  levels. 


SUMMARY 


113,000  households  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  --  over  300,000  persons  -- 
are  living  in  substandard  housing.   An  additional  37,000  households  live  in 
overcrowded  conditions,  although  the  housing  they  occupy  is  itself  sound. 

65,000  families  living  in  substandard  housing  are  low- income  households  (an- 
nual income  under  $4,500).   44,000  have  annual  incomes  under  $3,000,  31,000 
under  $2,000. 

Less  than  2%   of  all  housing  units  in  the  Boston  area  are  both  standard  and 
vacant.   Public  programs,  such  as  urban  renewal  and  highway  construction,  are 
removing  substantial  numbers  of  low-rent  units  from  the  market.   Combined  pub- 
lic and  private  construction  in  the  Boston  area  will  displace  23,000  -  30,000 
families  and  an  unknown  number  of  individuals  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  shortage  of  low-rent  housing  requires  families  to  pay  high  rents,  even  for 
substandard  quarters.   Of  the  86,000  renter  households  living  in  substandard 
housing,  22,000  pay  $80  or  more  per  month,  and  33,000  pay  1/4  or  more  of  their 
income  for  rent. 

497o  of  the  nonwhite  population  in  the  Boston  area  live  in  substandard  housing, 
compared  with  13%  of  the  white  population.   Median  family  income  for  all  nonwhite 
families  is  $4,447,  compared  with  $6,687  for  all  families.   94%  of  the  Negroes 
in  Boston  live  in  35  of  the  city's  156  Census  tracts. 

The  low-rent  public  housing  program  in  the  Boston  area  has  produced  26,000  dwell- 
ing units  in  2-1/2  decades  of  operation.   13,500  are  under  the  federally-aided  pro- 
gram, 9,900  under  the  state-aided  veterans'  program,  2,600  under  the  state-aided 
program  for  the  elderly. 

Little  new  public  housing  has  been  built  in  recent  years.   Public  housing  funds 
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;J(  i  are  virtually  exhausted,  and  new  appropriations  requested  by  President  Johnson 

wilJ._j3r_ojvj.de_  only  l)000__unjts  p e r _yea r_ j[or  th e  B o s t on  a r ea^   Aside  from  inadequate 
size,  the  public  housing  program  has  been  beset  with  numerous  financial,  social  and 
racial  difficulties. 

If  the  National  Housing  Goal  of  "a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environment" 
is  to  become  a  reality  before  1970,  a  program  is  needed  which  will  provide  the 
Boston  area  with  10,000  low-reYit  units  annually. 

The  qualitative  goals  of  a  sound  low-rent  housing  program  must  include:   crea- 
tion of  balanced,  viable  communities  along  social,  economic  and  racial  lines; 
provision  of  subsidies  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  self-respect  of  low- income 
families;  and  freedom  of  choice  among  a  wide  variety  of  housing  types. 

Proposals  for  implementing  a  low- income  housing  program  include:   direct  con- 
struction of  units  for  low- income  families  (wherever  possible,  on  scattered  sites 
in  existing  neighborhoods,  rather  than  in  large  projects);  allocation  of  new 
middle-income  units  to  low- income  families;  direct  rent  subsidies;  use  of  urban 
renewal  funds  and  techniques;  rehabilitation  of  substandard  structures  for  use 
as  public  housing;  purchase  or  lease  of  existing  sound  vacancies;  and  rehabilita- 
tion aids  to  owners  of  substandard  buildings. 


1 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Congress  promulgated  the  National  Housing  Goal 
of  "a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family." 
Yet  some  thirty-six  million  Americans  --  one- fifth  of  the  nation  --  still  live 
in  housing  that  is  structurally  unsound  or  lacks  basic  plumbing  facilities.   For 
the  most  part,  these  are  persons  for  whom  the  private  sector  is  least  able  to  provide: 
nonwhites,  the  elderly,  rural  farm  families,  large  households,  the  poorly  educated, 
families  without  a  male  household  head,  and  households  where  the  head  is  not  employed 
full-time.   The  housing  problems  of  these  families  are  intimately  related  to  personal 
and  financial  deprivations  and  to  social  barriers  erected  by  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  therefore  highly  unlikely  that  the  considerable  progress  in  raising  housing 
standards  made  during  the  1950 's  can  be  maintained  without  conscious  planning  and 
intervention.   If  the  National  Housing  Goal  is  to  become  a  reality  for  the  ill-housed 
of  the  1960 's, some  form  of  massive,  direct  public  assistance  will  be  required. 

Efforts  at  the  direct  provision  of  decent  housing  for  low- income  families  -- 

notably,  the  low-rent  public  housing  program  --  have  been  relatively  limited  to 

date.   The  1949  Housing  Act  authorized  funds  for  810,000  units  of  public  housing, 

intended  for  construction  over  a  six-year  period  at  the  rate  of  135,000  units  per 

year.   In  fact,  Congress  has  appropriated  these  funds  over  a  fifteen-year  period, 

and  due  to  rising  costs  only  525,000  units  could  be  financed,  an  average  production 

rate  of  35,000  units  annually.   New  public  housing  authorizations  requested  by 

President  Johnson  in  his  1964  housing  message,  if  approved  by  Congress,  will  amount  to 

but  60,000  units  annually  --  35,000  to  be  newly  constructed,  25,000  to  be  secured 

through  public  rehabilitation  of  substandard  units  and  lease  of  standard  vacant 

units.   Clearly,  the  public  housing  program,  as  presently  conceived,  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  prevailing  needs. 
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Not  only  are  government  efforts  in  the  low-income  housing  field  woefully 
small,  but  other  major  public  programs  --  notably,  urban  renewal  and  highway  con- 
struction --  are  exacerbating  the  housing  problem  for  low- income  families  by 
demolishing  substantial  numbers  of  low-rent  units,  without  providing  new  units 
for  displaced  families.   Recent  figures  show  that  the  urban  renewal  program 
through  June,  1963,  has  demolished  242,316  dwelling  units,  while  only  65,629  dwelling 
units  have  been  built  or  are  under  construction.   Rents  for  private  housing  on  urban 
renewal  sites  have  averaged  $158  per  month,  indicating  that  these  new  units  are 
gennerally  not  available  to  low-income  families. 

That  so  many  millions  of  American  families  still  are  ill-housed  and  that  so 
little  is  being  done  to  help  them  says  much  about  the  priorities  our  society  has 
set  for  itself  and  about  our  capacity  to  distribute  equitably  the  affluence  genera- 
ted by  our  economy.   It  is  time  to  elevate  the  National  Housing  Goal  to  the  highest 
priority,  to  provide  vastly  increased  sums  for  programs  that  will  truly  meet 
existing  needs,  and  to  design  these  programs  in  a  way  that  will  provide  healthy 
and  satisfying  living  environments  for  low- income  families  and  for  the  society  as 

a  whole. 

2 
THE  NEED  FOR  LOW- INCOME  HOUSING  IN  THE  BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

According  to  the  1960  Housing  Census,  113,000  households  in  the  Boston 

3 
metropolitan  area  --  over  300,000  persons  --  are  living  in  substandard  housing. 

An  additional  37,000  households  live  in  overcrowded  conditions,  although  the 

4 
housing  they  occupy  is  itself  standard.    Thus,  a  total  of  150,000  households  in 

the  metropolitan  area  are  living  under  conditions  which  fail  to  meet  the  society's 

minimum  standards  for  quality  and  quantity  of  living  space.   It  should  be  noted 

that  these  criteria  do  not  take  account  of  such  critical  factors  as  environmental 

deficiencies,  vermin  infestation,  or  lack  of  central  heating.   Some  basic 

characteristics  of  the  housing  problem  in  the  Boston  area  are  indicated  in 

Table  I.   These  figures  reveal: 
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1)  that  the  housing  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
but  is  a  metropolitan  problem:   slightly  over  half  of  all  sub- 
standard housing  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  is  located 

in  the  surrounding  area  rather  than  in  the  central  city; 

2)  that  substandard  housing  is  primarily  renter-   rather  than  owner- 
occupied:   almost  three- fourths  of  all  substandard  units  are 
occupied  by  renters  (although  only  48%  of  all  units  in  the  metro- 
politan area  are  renter-occupied) ; 

3)  that  the  term  "substandard"  covers  a  wide  variety  of  conditions: 
one- fourth  of  the  substandard  stock  is  in  structurally  sound 
condition,  but  lacks  one  or  more  basic  plumbing  facilities;  one-half 
has  the  necessary  plumbing  facilities  but  is  in  deteriorating  condi- 
tion; and  one- fourth  is  either  in  dilapidated  condition  or  is  both 
deteriorated  and  lacks  necessary  plumbing  facilities. 


Table  I.   Occupied  Substandard  and  Overcrowded  Housing, 
Boston  S.M.S.A. ,  1960. 


Boston  Met.  Area  Boston  City 

Owners  Renters   Total  Owners  Renters  Total 

Sound,  lacking  plumbing     3,327  23,080    26,407  1,144  13,457  14,601 

Deteriorating,  all  plumbingl9 ,249  39,616    58,865  5,105  19,576  24,681 

Deter.,  lacking  plumbing    1,463  11,992    13,455  570  8,717  9,287 

Dilapidated                3,076  11,114    14,190  766  6.081  6.847 

TOTAL,  occ.  substnd. 

units                   27,115  85,802    112,917  7,585  47,831  55,416 

Est.  no.  occupants         98,000  240,000   338,000  27,000  129,000  156,000 

Overcrowded  units,  stnd.    17,882  19,571     37,453  n.a.  n.a.  n.a. 

Overcrowded  units, 

substnd.                  2,790  10,067      12,857  n.a.  n.a.  n.a. 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Housing:   1960.  Vol.  I. 
States  and  Small  Areas ,  Massachusetts  Final  Report  HC(l)-23. 
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Table  II  indicates  that  roughly  one-third  of  substandard  housing  is 
occupied  by  individual  householders,  two-thirds  by  families  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons; and  that  one- fourth  is  occupied  by  elderly  households  (households  whose 
head  is  65  years  or  older),  three- fourths  by  non-elderly  households. 


Table  II.   Family  Composition  of  Households 
Occupying  Substandard  Housing,  Boston  S.M.S.A.,  1960. 


Family  of  2  or  more,  head  under  65 
Family  of  2  or  more,  head  over  65 
One  person  household,  head  under  65 
One  person  household,  head  over  65 
TOTAL 


Househc 

.Ids 

No. 

%_ 

63,642 

56 

12,276 

11 

23,513 

21 

13,486 

12 

112,917 

100% 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,,  U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  I960. 
Metropolitan  Housing,  Final  Report  HC(2)-31. 


The  focus  of  the  present  report  is  on  families  of  low  income  living  in  sub- 
standard housing.   The  definition  of  "low  income"  is  itself  the  subject  of  much 
debate,  and  in  order  to  make  precise  distinctions  one  would  have  to  take  into 
account  household  size,  age,  extraordinary  expenses,  and  a  host  of  important 
variables.   Because  our  interest  here  is  in  presenting  a  rough  estimate  of 
need,  and  because  data  for  more  complex  analyses  are  not  available,  we  have  taken 
$4,500  annual  income  as  the  cut-off  point  for  designating  those  families 
whose  income  is  too  low  to  permit  them  to  secure  decent  housing  on  the  private 
market.   (It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  budget 
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for  a  family  of  four  for  a  "modest  but  adequate"  level  of  living  in  Boston 
was  $6,317  in  1959,  $1,240  of  which  --  $103  per  month  --  was  earmarked  for 
rent.)   This  figure  provides  the  basis  for  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
need  for  low-rent  housing  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

As  Table  III  indicates,  there  are  roughly  65,000  low-income  households  in 
the  Boston  area  presently  living  in  substandard  housing,  44,000  of  whom  have  annual 
incomes  under  $3,000,  31,000  of  whom  have  annual  incomes  under  $2,000.   A  family 
with  $4,500  annual  income  can  pay  at  most  about  $75  per  month  for  rent;  a  family 
with  $3,000  annual  income  can  pay  about  $50;  a  family  with  $2,000  annual  income 
can  pay  $35.   When  we  speak  of  the  low- income  housing  problem,  it  is  these 
families  and  these  rental  levels  that  form  the  basis  of  our  concern. 


Table  III.   Annual  Income  of  Families  Occupying 
Substandard  Housing,  Boston  S.M.S.A.,  1959 


Hou; 

sehc 

ild 

s 

No. 

Jk 

30,678 

27 

13,447 

12 

13,266 

12 

13,460 

12 

42,066 

37 

under  $2,000 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-3,999 
$4,000-4,999 
$5  ,000  or  more 

TOTAL  112,917        100% 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Housing: 
1960,  Metropolitan  Housing,  Final  Report  HC(2)-31. 


The  magnitude  of  the  present  housing  problem  is  all  the  more  serious 
in  light  of  the  existing  shortage  of  available  vacancies  in  the  Boston  area. 
In  an  earlier  paper,  William  Nash  indicated  that  in  1960  less  than  2%   of  all 
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housing  units  in  the  metropolitan  area  were  both  standard  and  vacant  (compared 
with  the  4-6%  rate  that  should  prevail  in  a  healthy  real-estate  market),  and 
that  vacant  units  were  for  the  most  part  small  in  size  and  high-priced.     Over 
two- fifths  of  the  vacant  units  available  for  rent  had  less  than  four  rooms,  and 
almost  two- thirds  had  less  than  five  rooms.   The  median  price  of  vacant  units 
available  for  sale  was  $17,700. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  public  programs  are  exacerbating  the  housing 
crisis  by  removing  substantial  numbers  of  dwelling  units  from  the  market.   Major 
highway  and  public  facilities  programs  destroy  homes  without  providing  replacement 
dwellings.   Urban  renewal  in  the  Boston  area,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  provides 
far  fewer  units  than  those  destroyed,  and  at  rents  well  above  what  the  low- income 
family  can  pay.   Recent  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  figures   indicate  that  the  six 
major  renewal  projects  in  the  city  of  Boston  (New  York  Streets,  West  End,  Whitney 
St.,  Government  Center,  Castle  Square,  Washington  Park)  have  resulted  or  will  result 
in  the  demolition  of  8449  dwelling  units.   While  the  majority  of  these  units  are 
doubtless  in  the  substandard  category,  substantial  numbers  of  sound  apartments  are 
also  being  torn  down.   Furthermore,  neighborhoods  where  demolition  is  occurring  are 
almost  all  low-rent  areas:   the  average  monthly  rent  for  these  8449  units  was  only 
$52.   Only  1512  replacement  units  have  been  or  are  being  constructed,  and  the  total 
number  of  replacement  units,  assuming  all  present  plans  are  carried  out,  will  be 
4918;  the  average  monthly  rental  for  these  new  units  has  been  computed  as  somewhere 
between  $175-200.   Other  recent  estimates  indicate  that  in  the  next  few  years  combined 
public  and  private  construction  in  the  Boston  area  will  displace  23,000-30,000 

Q 

families  and  an  unknown  number  of  individuals. 

This  extreme  shortage  of  available  low-rent  housing  requires  low-income 
families  to  pay  high  rents,  even  for  their  inadequate  quarters.   Data  on  housing 
expenditures,  available  for  renter-households  only,  indicate  that  of  the 
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86,000  renter  households  (of  all  incomes)  living  in  substandard  housing, 
22,000  pay  at  least  $80  per  month  gross  rent,  and  7,000  pay  $100  per  month 
and  more  for  their  substandard  quarters.   That  the  rents  paid  for  these 
substandard  units  represents  a  severe  drain  on  the  family  budget  is  indicated 
by  further  data  on  the  rent/income  ratio  of  households  in  substandard  housing: 
43,000  of  the  86,000  renters  pay  one-fifth  or  more  of  their  income  for  rent, 
and  33,000  pay  one- fourth  or  more.   (One- fourth  is  generally  considered  the 
maximum  proportion  of  income  that  should  be  spent  for  housing,  and  for  low- 
income  families  the  maximum  generally  should  not  exceed  one- fifth,  if  other 
necessities  are  not  to  be  neglected.) 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEMS  OF  NONWHITE  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE  BOSTON  AREA 

Of  all  groups  in  the  metropolitan  area,  nonwhites  have  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  attaining  decent  housing:   their  income  level  is  well  below 
white  families,  vast  areas  of  the  metropolis  are  either  perceived  to  be  or  are 
in  fact  closed  to  nonwhite  residence,  and  a  disproportionate  number  of  nonwhite 
families  are  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  highway  construction  and  other  forms 
of  public  action.   Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  almost  half  (49%)  of 

the  nonwhite  population  in  the  metropolitan  area  live  in  substandard  housing, 

9 
compared  with  only  13%  of  the  white  population.    Moreover,  nonwhites  must  pay 

higher  rents  for  substandard  housing:  a  special  Census  tabulation  for  the  city 
of  Boston  indicated  that  nonwhite  families  pay  a  median  monthly  rent  of  $65  for 
substandard  housing,  compared  with  $57  for  white  families. 

In  part,  the  inferior  housing  conditions  of  nonwhites  is  one  of  the  many 
manifestations  of  poverty:   median  annual  family  income  in  1959  for  all  nonwhite 
families  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  $4,447,  compared  with  $6,687  for  all  families. 
In  part,  it  is  attributable  to  the  effects  of  a  severely  limited  housing  market 
for  nonwhites,  as  has  been  detailed  in  a  recent  report  by  Helen  Kistin.     Ninety- 
four  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Boston  live  in  35  of  the  city's  156 
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census  tracts,  and  there  are  28  tracts  without  a  single  Negro  inhabitant,  and 
an  additional  45  tracts  with  ten  or  fewer  Negro  inhabitants.   Only  18%  of  the 
metropolitan  area's  Negroes  live  outside  the  central  city,  compared  with  75% 
of  the  white  population.   And  in  the  few  suburban  cities  and  towns  with  sizeable 
Negro  populations,  Negro  families  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  few  ghettoized 
areas.   Comparison  of  data  from  the  1950  and  1960  Census  suggests  further  that 
patterns  of  residential  segregation  and  exclusion,  both  within  the  city  of  Boston 
and  in  the  suburban  cities  and  towns,  have  been  increasing. 

Clearly,  attainment  of  decent  housing  for  nonwhite  families  will  pose 
some  special  and  difficult  problems,  for  not  only  must  decent  housing  be  provided 
for  a  group  which  contains  a  high  proportion  of  low- income  families,  but,  as 
President  Kennedy's  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing  Executive  Order  recognized,  an 
involuntarily  segregated  neighborhood  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  living 
environment.   The  importance  of  open-occupancy  housing  and  its  relation  to  decent 
housing  conditions  was  stressed  at  a  recent  Boston  conference  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing,  where  it  was  noted  that 
"an  integrated  housing  environment  is  fundamental  to  a  break-through  in  the 

cycle  of  poor  education,  poor  economic  conditions,  poor  housing  and  high  rates 
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of  social  disorganization." 

THE  EXISTING  LOW- RENT  HOUSING  PROGRAM  IN  THE  BOSTON  AREA 

In  2-1/2  decades  of  operation,  the  low-rent  public  housing  program  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area  has  produced  some  26,000  living  units,  approximately 
13,500  of  which  are  under  the  federally-aided  program,  9,900  under  the  state-aided 
veterans'  program,  and  2,600  under  the  state-aided  program  of  housing  for  the 
elderly.   Slightly  over  half  of  all  public  housing  units  are  located  in  the  city 
of  Boston;  most  of  the  remainder  are  in  the  small  satellite  cities  and  towns  that 
surround  the  central  city,  with  the  largest  suburban  programs  in  Cambridge  (1693 
units),  Lynn  (1046  units)  and  Somerville  (878  units).   Thirty-five  of  the  76  cities 
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and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  area  have  no  public  housing  at  all,  although  they 
contain  over  11,000  units  of  substandard  housing.   Appendix  A  indicates  for 
each  city  and  town  in  the  metropolitan  area  the  number  of  public  housing  units 
under  each  program  and  the  number  of  existing  units  of  substandard  private 
housing. 


Table  IV.  Low-rent  Public  Housing  Units,  Boston 

S.M.S.A.,  1963 


Federally-aided  program 
State-aided  veterans'  program 
State-aided  elderly  program 

TOTAL 


Boston    Suburbs    Total  Met.  Area 


10,555 

2,990 

13,545 

3,681 

6,247 

9,928 

160 

2,492 

2,652 

14,396     11,729 


26,125 


Source:   State  Housing  Board. 

Public  Housing  Administration  Local  Authorities  Participating 
in  P.H.A.  Low-Rent  Programs ,  quarterly  report  S-102,  December 
31,1963 


Although  the  public  housing  program  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  the  third 
largest  in  the  country,  both  in  terms  of  total  number  of  units  (only  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  metropolitan  areas  have  more  units  of  public  housing)  and  on  a 
per  capita  basis  (the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  metropolitan  areas  have  more 

units  proportionate  to  their  population),  the  program  has  met  only  a  small  portion 
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of  the  need.      Comparison  of  columns  2  and  3  in  Appendix  A  demonstrates  that  the 

number  of  substandard  units  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  metropolitan  area 

is  several  times  the  size  of  the  existing  public  housing  program. 

Aside  from  the  inadequate  size  of  the  present  program,  several  other  serious 

defects  should  be  noted: 
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1)  The  production  rate  of  new  public  housing  units  has  slowed  markedly  in 
recent  years.   With  the  exception  of  several  small  projects  for  the 
elderly,  containing  a  total  of  about  500  units,  no  public  housing  has 
been  built  in  the  city  of  Boston  since  1954.   The  Regional  Director 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  recently  announced  that  the  1,000 
new  units  of  public  housing  requested  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
and  authorized  by  the  Boston  City  Council  could  not  be  granted,  as 
federal  funds  have  been  exhausted. 

The  metropolitan  area's  share  of  the  60,000  units  requested  by  President 
Johnson  annually  for  the  next  four  years  --  assuming  the  area  receives  the 
same  proportion  of  this  allocation  that  it  received  of  the  units  authorized 
under  the  1949  Housing  Act  --  would  be  only  about  1,000  units  per  year. 

The  state-aided  veterans'  program  ended  nearly  a  decade  ago,  and  remaining 
appropriations  for  the  state-aided  elderly  program  will  provide  only  some 
4,800  units  for  the  entire  state,  according  to  estimates  of  the  State  Housing 
Board., 

This  meager  rate  of  addition  to  the  public  housing  stock  must  be  viewed 
against  the  4,500  applications  which  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  receives 
annually,  a  figure  2-1/2  times  the  number  of  units  (approximately  1,800) 
which  annually  become  available  through  turnover.  ^   Written  inquiry  to 
a  selected  sample  of  suburban  housing  authorities  indicates  that  in  almost 
all  cases  the  number  of  applications  received  annually  is  three  or  four 
times  (and  in  one  instance,  fourteen  times!)  the  annual  volume  of  turnover. 

2)  In  recent  years  the  emphasis  in  public  housing,  in  terms  of  new  construc- 
tion as  well  as  tenant  selection  practices,  has  been  on  housing  the 
elderly.   This  is  true  not  only  in  the  Boston  area,  but  nationally 
(48%  of  all  federally-aided  public  housing  units  put  under  annual  contri- 
butions contract  during  1962  and  1963  were  for  the  elderly).   While  there 
is  no  questioning  the  great  need  for  decent  housing  for  the  elderly, 
the  program  in  recent  years  has  nonetheless  tended  to  ignore  the  needs  of 
non-elderly  families  --  in  particular,  large  families  --  who  comprise 
three- fourths  of  all  households  in  substandard  housing. 

\  avV  "^   Financial  strains  are  imposing  an  increasing  burden  on  public  housing.   As 
public  housing  continues  to  serve  an  ever  lower  income  stratum,  rent  re- 
ceipts are  reduced.   Maintenance  costs,  however,  tend  to  increase  as  pro- 
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jects  age.   The  result,  according  to  Elizabeth  Wood's  recent  report  to  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  is  that  the  "present  trend  in  tenancy   , 
will  inevitably  --  though  slowly  --  bring  bankruptcy  to  the  program..." 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  effect  of  these  financial  difficulties  is  that 
families  with  very  low  incomes  may  be  rejected  by  local  authorities, 
because  with  rent  levels  tied  to  income,  considerations  of  financial  sol- 
vency often  dictate  that  the  authority  give  preference  to  families  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  permissible  income  range.   This  means  that  public  housing 
become  an  even  scarcer  resource  for  those  who  need  it  most  --  the  30,000 
households  with, annual  income  under  $2,000,  who  can  afford  at  most  $40  per 
month  for  rent. 
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4)  Public  housing  tends  to  be  segregated  along  racial  lines.   Due  in  part 

to  site  selection,  in  part  to  tenant  placement  procedures,  housing  projects 
have  tended  to  be  racially  imbalanced.   Recent  figures  indicated  that 
94%  of  the  nonwhite  public  housing  families  in  the  city  of  Boston  resided 
in  8  of  the  city's  31  projects  and  that  8  projects  had  not  a  single  non- 
white  occupant.     Data  compiled  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  suggest 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  new  applications  for  public  housing  is 
coming  from  nonwhite  families  and  that  certain  projects  are  being  abandoned 
by  white  families. 

5)  Public  housing  suffers  from  a  disreputable  image  among  its  tenants,  its 
prospective  clientele  and  the  general  public.  Housing  projects  tend  to  be 
stigmatized  as  lower-class  ghettos,  with  increasing  proportions  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families.   Poor  design,  physical  isolation,  lack  of  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  and  over-regulation  all  contribute  to  existing  defects. 
Despite  long  waiting  lists,  a  substantial  portion  of  low- income  families 

do  not  wish  to  apply.   Among  the  population  displaced  from  Boston's  West 
End,  for  example,  only  10%  went  into  public  housing,  although  two-thirds 
were  eligible;  almost  three-fourths  of  a  sample  of  500  West  End  families 
interviewed  just. prior  to  dislocation  said  they  did  not  want  to  live  in  a 
housing  project. 

6)  Paradoxically,  despite  the  trend  noted  above,  public  housing  is  not  an 
available  resource  for  a  great  many  needy  families,  who  are  rejected  by 
local  authorities  for  "social1",  rather  than  financial,  reasons.   In  many 
communities  illegitimate  offspring,  prison  records,  a  history  of  alcoholism 
or  narcotics  addiction, or  juvenile  deliquency  renders  a  family  ineligible 
for  public  housing. 

In  sum,  the  present  public  housing  program  is  of  insufficient  scale  to  meet 

the  needs  of  those  now  living  in  substandard  housing,  has  shown  negligible  growth 

in  recent  years,  and  exhibits  serious  financial,  social  and  physical  problems  which 

are  detrimental  to  those  living  there,  deter  substantial  numbers  of  needy  families 

from  applying,  and  which  strongly  suggest  the  need  for  basic  revisions  in  the  concept 
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and  operations  of  publicly  subsidized  housing. 

GOALS  OF  A  LOW- INCOME  HOUSING  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
Quantitative  Goals  -   Given  the  limitations  of  available  data,  we  can  at  best 
express  a  rough  order  of  magnitude  as  to  the  number  of  units  that  are  required 
for  a  comprehensive  low-income  housing  program.   A  more  precise  figure,  together 
with  a  breakdown  of  need  by  relevant  household  characteristics  and  residential 
preferences,  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  metropolitan  housing 
market  analysis. 
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Sixty-five  thousand  low- income  households  are  presently  living  in  substandard 
housing.   Between  23,000-30,000  families  will  be  forced  to  relocate  during  the  next 
few  years;  the  majority  of  these  families  live  in  substandard  housing  and  thus 
their  displacement  does  not  add  to  the  total  need,  although  it  does  intensify  the 
urgency  of  their  need  and  generally  decreases  the  supply  of  available  vacancies, 
raises  rent  levels,  and  reduces  the  range  of  residential  choice.   But  a  substantial 
proportion  of  these  displacees  --  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  about 
one- fourth  --  will  be  low- income  families  who  are  forced  to  leave  standard  housing 
in  clearance  areas.   Thus,  we  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  70,000-75,000  standard  hous- 
ing units  as  a  minimal  requirement  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  presently  living  in 
substandard  housing  and  those  who  will  be  displaced  in  the  next  few  years.   This 
figure  does  not  take  into  account  the  extra  rooms  needed  by  families  presently 
over-crowded  in  standard  housing  and,  as  was  stressed  earlier,  represents  a  very 
minimal  definition  of  decent  housing.   Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  figure 
represents  an  estimate  of  need  at  the  present  time,  without  projecting  into  the 
next  few  years  the  additional  demand  for  low-cost  housing  resulting  from  natural 
population  increase,  in-migration  and  possibly  increased  unemployment. 

While  some  of  these  needed  housing  units  may  be  supplied  by  what  has  been 
called  the  "filtering"  or  "trickle-down"  process  -  whereby  upper-income  groups  move 
on  to  new  and  better  housing,  leaving  their  former  units  to  pass  on  to  lower-income 

groups  at  reduced  rents  --  the  filtering  process  has  traditionally  been  least  effective 
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in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  very  poor,  nonwhites,  broken  families  and  the  elderly. 

Due  to  housing  shortages,  limited  mobility,  residential  discrimination  and  physical 
obsolescence,  the  housing  that  eventually  filters  down  to  these  groups  is  frequently 
in  substandard  condition,  priced  too  high,  and  unavailable  or  unsuitable  for  low- 
income  families  in  need  of  good  housing.   Therefore,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
70,000-75,000  needed  units  must  be  supplied  by  direct  provision,  through  new 
construction  and  upgrading  of  the  existing  stock,  of  decent  homes  for  low- income 
families.   In  order,  then,  to  make  a  serious,  concerted  attack  on  the  housing 
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problem  and  to  make  the  National  Housing  Goal  a  reality  in  the  Boston  area  before 
1970,  a  program  is  needed  which  will  provide  about  10,000  units  annually  of  decent, 
low-rent  housing.  \ 

Qualitative  Goals  -  Equally  as  important  as  the  commitment  to  a  housing  program  of 
sufficient  volume  to  meet  existing  needs  is  the  form  in  which  we  choose  to  provide 
housing  and  housing  subsidies.  Ideally,  a  sound  low-income  housing  program  should 
be  characterized  by  the  following  interrelated  attributes: 

1)  Creation  of  balanced,  heterogeneous  communities,  which  permit  and 
encourage  healthy  mixtures  of  different  racial,  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic groups. 

2)  "Anonymity"  of  the  public  subsidy,  so  that  families  and  individuals 
receiving  help  are  not  automatically  identified  and  stigmatized,  but  are 
aided  in  a  way  consistent  with  their  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

3)  Freedom  of  choice  and  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the  personal  affairs 
of  families  and  individuals.   Thus,  insofar  as  is  possible,  publicly 
subsidized  housing  should  duplicate  the  variety  available  in  the  private 
sector:   publicly  subsidized  families  should  be  able  to  own  as  well  as 
rent,  reside  in  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  central  city,  live  in  single- 
family,  duplex,  three-decker  or  apartment  houses.   Administrative  arrange- 
ments should  be  such  that  subsidized  families  can  move  freely  among  this 
"balanced  inventory"  of  public  housing,  as  need  and  desire  dictate,  and 
can  remain  in  their  homes  as  long  as  they  wish,  irrespective  of  the  need 
for  subsidization. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  A  LOW- INCOME  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Given  the  present  housing  shortage  and  the  unsalvageable  condition  of  much 
of  the  existing  substandard  housing  stock,  the  most  immediate  need  is  for  a  vast 
program  of  new  construction  to  provide  units  for  direct  occupancy  by  low- income 
families.   This  need  can  be  filled  either  by  constructing  units  designed  exclusively 
for  occupancy  by  low- income  families,  or  by  allocating  units  to  low- income  families 
in  new  developments  designed  for  the  moderate- income  group.  y^ 
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Direct  Construction  for  Low- Income  Families  -  Under  the  traditional  method  of 
providing  subsidized  housing  for  the  low- income  group,  a  local  authority  builds  and 
manages  housing  units  designated  for  low- income  families.   This  method  should  be 
continued,  but  at  a  scale  vastly  above  the  present  rate  of  production  --  making  use 
of  state  and  municipal,  as  well  as  federal,  funds  --  and  where  necessary  modifying 
the  existing  system  in  order  not  to  repeat  mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  state-aided  program  must  be  expanded  and  broadened  to  provide  for  non- 
elderly,  as  well  as  elderly,  families.   Connecticut,  for  example,  lends  money 
to  local  public  authorities  at  the  state's  short-term  borrowing  rate  (about  2%), 

-  which  permits  construction  of  5-room  apartments  renting  as  low  as  $49  monthly, 

p 

6-room  apartments  renting  as  low  as  $53.   Boston  and  other  cities  in  the  metropolitan 

area  should  consider  emulating  the  example  set  by  New  York  City,  which  supplements 

the  state  and  federal  programs  with  its  own  municipally- funded  low-rent  program; 


this  program  through  1962  has  produced  almost  28,000  additional  low-rent  units. 
The  central  effort,  however,  must  be  to  induce  the  federal  government  to  authorize 
vastly  increased  funds  for  public  housing.   The  federal  public  housing  program 
V  °  should  be  operating  at  a  level  ten  times  what  President  Johnson  has  requested  in 
^   his  new  housing  legislation  --  that  is,  should  be  producing  at  least  600,000  low- 
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rent  units  per  year  nationally  --  if  we  are  serious  about  waging  war  on  slums. 
Recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  present  authorizations  and  pressure  on  Congress 
and  the  Administration  for  a  program  of  vastly  increased  proportions  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  any  serious  effort  in  the  low- income  housing  field. 

With  regard  to  the  form  that  this  housing  should  take,  past  experience 
strongly  suggests  that  large  housing  projects  tend  to  create  easily  identifiable, 
isolated  groupings  of  low- income  families,  which  leads  to  racial,  economic  and 
social  segregation  and  consequent  stigmatization.   If,  however,  it  proves  advisable 
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to  continue  building  large  projects,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  construction 
and  management  economies  and  to  make  use  of  large  tracts  which  might  be  made 
available  (for  example,  by  building  a  causeway  to  one  of  the  Harbor  islands  or  by 
filling  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel),  then  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  insure 
that  these  projects  are  conceived  of  as  viable,  balanced  communities  and  that 

their  design  produces  attractive,  stimulating  living  environments. 

\ 

Further,  the  concept  and  operations  of  project  management  by  public  authori-    ^\ 

ties  should  be  reviewed  fully  and  critically.   Public  housing  management  by  local 
public  authorities  has  by  no  means  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  ^ 
reason  why  public  construction  and  ownership  necessarily  require  public  management. 
Pilot  projects  should  be  initiated  to  test  other  forms  of  public  housing  management: 
by  local  settlement  houses  or  voluntary  organizations,  by  private  management 
concerns,  or  by  the  residents  themselves  through  tenant  organizations  or 
cooperatives.   (Many  of  the  suggestions  for  improving  existing  public  housing 
projects  contained  in  Appendix  C  are  relevant  considerations  for  the  construction 
of  new  projects.) 

An  alternative  to  large-scale  projects  is  the  so-called  "scattered-site" 
approach,  the  building  of  new  units  on  vacant  or  spot-cleared  land  in  existing 
neighborhoods,  so  designed  (in  terms  of  scale  and  architecture)  as  to  blend  into 
the  ongoing  community.   Sites  are  obtainable  from  a  variety  of  sources:   privately 
owned  vacant  lots  can  be  bought  on  the  open  market;  dilapidated  buildings  can  be 
purchased  (or  taken  by  eminent  domain)  and  the  structures  demolished;  and  vacant 
lots  already  owned  by  the  municipality  through  tax  delinquency  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  local  housing  authority.   (The  city  of  Boston,  through  its  Real  Property 

Department,  at  present  holds  some  4,500  residential  lots,  with  new  parcels  con- 
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stantly  being  added;    almost  every  city  and  town  owns  a  substantial  supply 

of  vacant  land  on  which  low-rent  housing  can  be  constructed.)  Use  of  scattered 

sites  in  existing  locales  can  contribute  significantly  to  general  neighborhood 
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improvement  by  eliminating  blighting  influences  and  providing  attractive  new 
construction  to  spur  private  rehabilitation.   For  the  public  housing  tenant, 
scattered  site  buildings  reduce  the  stigmatization  and  isolation  of  public  projects 
and  also  permit  integration  into  an  existing  social  structure  and  neighborhood 
pattern.   (Case  examples  of  the  "scattered-site"  method  of  construction,  as  it  has 
been  tried  in  other  cities,  and  illustrations  of  other  proposals  described  below, 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.) 

Allocation  of  New  Middle-Income  Units  of  Low- Income  Families  -  A  second  method  for 
providing  decent  housing  for  low-income  families  is  to  tie  the  low- income  program 
into  a  program  of  providing  decent  housing  for  moderate- income  families  through 
governmental  aids  and  incentives  to  the  private  sector.   A  certain  proportion  of 
the  units  produced  under  this  quasi-public  program  would  then  be  allocated  to  low- 
income  families,  either  by  direct  arrangement  with  the  private  builder,  by  direct 
rent  subsidy  to  the  low-income  family,  or  through  the  operations  of  the  local 
authority.   Through  the  use  of  financial  incentives  such  as  attractive  mortgage 
financing  (low  interest  rates,  high  loan-to-value  ratio,  lengthy  amortization 
periods),  tax  abatement  and  written-down  land,  and  through  technical  assistance 
such  as  market  analyses  and  consultation  on  site  selection,  design,  construction 
and  management,  various  non-profit  groups  --  foundations,  trusts,  trade  unions  -- 
and  private  builders  (on  a  limited  profit  basis)  can  be  induced  to  construct  homes 
and  apartments  for  moderate  cost. 

Currently,  middle-income  programs  such  as  F.H.A. 's  221(d)(3)  and  New  York's 
Mitchell-Lama  programs,  are  capable  of  providing  one-bedroom  apartments  for  as  low 
as  $75  per  month,  three-bedroom  apartments  for  as  low  as  $100  per  month.   Although 
new  construction  of  this  type  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  families 
in  the  $4,500-7,000  range,  with  small  additional  subsidies  these  units  could  be 
made  available  to  the  low- income  group.   A  portion  of  the  units  produced  under  these 
programs  could  easily  be  allocated  to  low- income  families,  as  is  being  tried  under  an 
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experimental  program  in  New  York  State,  which  goes  into  effect  next  January. 
The  program  will  permit  the  Housing  Finance  Agency  to  lease  up  to  20%  of  the  units 
in  the  state's  Mitchell-Lama  projects,  which  will  then  be  sublet  to  low- income 
families  at  subsidized  rents.   A  capital  grant  of  $1  million  has  been  provided, 

which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  sufficient  to  subsidize  the  rents  of  800-1,000 

23 
families  for  a  three-year  period  --  an  annual  subsidy  of  roughly  $400  per  family. 

This  system  permits  low- income  families  to  live  in  privately  produced  and 

managed  middle- income  housing  (and  provides  a  "built-in"  market  for  developers)  at 

a  relatively  low  cost  to  the  government.   Since  for  a  variety  of  reasons  20-25% 

seems  to  be  the  maximum  proportion  of  middle- income  units  than  can  feasibly  be 

allocated  to  low- income  families,  the  middle- income  program  would  have  to  be  of 

considerable  scale  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  needs  of  low-income 

families.   To  date,  however,  there  has  been  little  middle-income  housing  constructed 

in  the  Boston  area.   Only  998  units  of  221(d)(3)  housing  are  under  management  or 

24 
construction  in  the  city  of  Boston,  plus  492  units  in  the  suburbs.    None  of  the 

cities  or  towns  in  the  metropolitan  area  has  yet  taken  advantage  of  221(d)(3) 
provisions  which  permit  these  below-market  interest  rate  government  loans  to  be 
made  to  local  authorities  for  public  construction  of  middle-income  housing.   Nor 
has  the  Commonwealth  established  a  program  to  provide  state  borrowing  funds  to 
limited-profit  corp6rations  to  construct  middle- income  housing,  as  has  been  done 
so  successfully  in  New  York  State.   Were  the  proper  encouragement  and  incentives 
made  available,  the  private  sector  is  capable  of  producing  thousands  of  moderate- 
priced  units  in  a  very  short  time,  which  could  then  be  used  to  alleviate  the  low- 
income  housing  shortage. 
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Direct  Rent  Subsidies  -  Most  housing  programs  to  date  have  been  based  on  the 
principle  of  subsidizing  the  costs  of  constructing  or  operating  the  unit  of  hous- 
ing.  It  is  also  possible  to  develop  a  program  which  subsidizes  the  consumer  of 
housing  --  the  low-income  family  living  in  substandard  housing.   Under  the  principle 
that  decent  housing  is  a  fundamental  right  in  our  society,  each  low- income  family 
would  be  given  a  subsidy,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  a  "rent  certificate",  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  rent  the  family  can  afford  and  the  actual  cost  of 
obtaining  decent  housing  on  the  private  market. 

Proposals  of  this  sort  have  been  periodically  suggested  for  at  least  two 
decades  and  have  the  not  inconsiderable  advantage  of  providing  the  family  with 
housing  of  its  own  choosing  and  freeing  it  from  the  burdens  that  seem  inevitably 

to  be  associated  with  having  a  public  authority  as  one's  landlord.   On  the  other 

I 

hand,  the  distribution  of  benefits  is  far  more  difficult  to  control  under  this 

» 

system,  and  unless  the  subsidy  is  tied  to  a  program  for  the  construction  of  new 

housing,  there  exists  the  danger  that  the  subsidized  family  will  nonetheless  be 

forced  to  obtain  substandard  housing,  and  that  the  subsidies  will  have  a  sharply 

inflationary  effect  on  rents.   By  requiring  that  the  subsidies  be  used  only  for 

newly  constructed  or  rehabilitated  housing  (with  established  rent  ceilings) ,  and 

by  using  the  "built-in"  subsidized  market  as  one  of  the  incentives  to  induce 

private  builders  to  construct  new  housing,  the  direct  subsidy  system  can  potentially 

be  the  most  effective  and  satisfying  device  to  aid  the  low-income  family.   (A 

description  of  a  model  subsidy  cum  new  construction  plan  will  be  found  in  Appendix 

B  among  the  examples  of  experimental  rent-certificate  programs  in  other  cities.) 

Urban  Renewal's  Role  in  a  Low- Income  Housing  Program  -   With  its  large  appropriations 
and  able  planning  and  administrative  personnel,  the  urban  renewal  program  is  capable 
of  making  a  significant  contribution  toward  solving  the  low- income  housing  problem. 
Authorizations  for  urban  renewal  grants  under  the  Administration's  proposed  housing 
legislation  amount  to  $700  million  per  year,  compared  with  only  $46  million  for  the 
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low-rent  public  housing  program.   In  part,  the  workings  of  urban  renewal  must 
be  reviewed,  with  the  aim  of  minimizing  or  eliminating  destruction  of  sound  low- 
rent  units  and  rehabilitation  of  substandard  units  to  levels  well  above  what  the 
low-income  family  can  pay.   More  positively,  were  the  basic  goals  of  the  renewal 
program  redefined,  in  order  to  give  top  priority  to  the  provision  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing, the  major  changes  in  our  urban  areas  being  wrought  by  urban  renewal  could 
be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  low- income  group. . 

Rehabilitation  of  Substandard  Structures  -  While  the  most  pressing  need  is  for 
construction  of  vast  amounts  of  new  units,  we  cannot  ignore  the  existing  stock  of 
housing.   Since  in  any  given  year  new  construction  represents  at  most  only  3  percent 
of  the  total  housing  supply,  the  legacy  of  the  existing  low-rent  housing  stock  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time.   Therefore,  comprehensive  programs  must  be  instituted 
to  upgrade  the  thousands  of  units  that  can  be  brought  up  to  standard  condition  in 
an  economically  feasible  manner.   Although  it  is  impossible,  without  a  detailed 
housing  survey,  to  offer  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  number  of  salvageable 
units,  in  terms  of  Census  criteria,  of  the  113,000  occupied  substandard  units  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  26,000  need  only  the  addition  of  plumbing  facilities  to 

bring  them  up  to  standard,  and  another  59,000  have  what  the  Census  terms  "intermediate", 
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rather  than  "critical",  structural  defects.      Decisions  as  to  what  kind  of  housing 

to  rehabilitate  and  where  to  undertake  these  programs  involve  a  great  many  considera- 
tions relating  to  long-term  vs.  short-term  public  planning  and  investment.   Among 
the  more  important  factors  are:   the  age  of  the  building;  the  need  for  major 
modernization,  such  as  the  installation  of  central  heating;  location  and  building 
type  (it  might  be  unwise  public  policy,  for  example,  to  rehabilitate  densely  sited 
wooden  three-deckers  of  the  type  that  recently  caught  fire  in  Dorchester) ;  management 
controls;  F.H.A.  minimum  standards,  which  are  quite  stringent  and  often  lead  to 
rents  well  above  what  the  low-income  family  can  afford;  and  the  location  of 
public  facilities. 
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Substandard  rental  units  that  can  be  economically  rehabilitated  can  be  bought 
on  the  open  market  by  the  local  housing  authority,  brought  up  to  standard  condition, 
J  and  rented  to  low- income  families.   Tax-delinquent  property  owned  by  the  city 
provides  a  further  source  for  this  form  of  public  housing.   At  present,  the  city 

of  Boston  owns  about  600  residential  buildings,  approximately  60%  of  which  are  in 

2  6 
need  of  rehabilitation.     Through  careful  selection  of  run-down  buildings  in 

otherwise  sound  neighborhoods,  public  rehabilitation  can  of times  remove  blighting 
influences  before  they  have  the  chance  to  affect  other  parts  of  the  area.   Large- 
scale  rehabilitation  can  also  spark  private  rehabilitation  by  nearby  home-owners 
and  landlords,  particularly  if  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  public  improvements 
and  an  increased  level  of  municipal  services.   Any  type  of  building  can  be  rehabilitated 
by  the  local  authority:   single- family  houses  to  apartment  buildings.   In  larger 
buildings  it  may  be  possible  to  mix  low-  and  middle-income  families  by  renting  out 
only  a  certain  portion  of  the  rehabilitated  units  to  low-income  families  and  allow- 
ing the  remainder  to  be  rented,  at  profitable  rents,  to  families  of  higher  income. 
This  procedure  would  create  a  more  balanced,  heterogeneous  community  and  would 
also  enable  the  local  authority  to  recoup  part  of  its  rehabilitatation  expenses, 
which  then  could  provide  funds  for  further  rehabilitation  activity.   Rehabilitated 
public  housing  is  included  in  the  proposed  1964  housing  legislation,  and  a  small 
rehabilitation  pilot  project  will  shortly  be  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority. 

Use  of  Existing  Sound  Vacancies  -  The  local  authority  can,  of  course,  also  draw  on 
the  existing  stock  of  sound  housing  to  increase  the  public  housing  supply,  either 
through  purchase  or  long-term  leases.   While,  unlike  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation,  this  method  does  nothing  to  increase  the  supply  of  sound  housing 
(except  insofar  as  the  removal  of  sound  units  from  the  private  sector  serves  as  an 
inducement  for  private  industry  to  build  new  housing),  it  is  a  useful  device  to 
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provide  quickly  for  a  sudden  or  temporary  relocation  load  or  for  a  particular  type 
of  household  (such  as  the  very  large  family)  whose  needs  are  not  being  met.  It  is 
also  useful  in  cities  with  high  vacancy  rates  in  the  stock  of  moderate- income  hous- 
ing. Entire  buildings  or  selected  units  within  a  building  can  be  made  available  in 
this  way.  F.H.A.  and  V.A.  repossessed  homes  (some  200  of  which  come  on  the  market 
in  the  Boston  area  annually)  are  one  source  for  these  units. 

Rehabilitation  Aids  to  Owners  of  Substandard  Buildings  -  Government  assistance  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  substandard  structures  need  not  involve  public  ownership  and 
management.   Provision  of  financial  and  technical  aids  can  permit  owner-occupants 
and  landlords  to  upgrade  substandard  units  and  thereby  obviate  the  need  for  families 
to  become  tenants  of  traditional  public  housing.   Of  the  85,000  units  in  the 
metropolitan  area  that  are  either  in  sound  condition  but  in  need  of  plumbing  facilities, 
or  in  deteriorating  condition  but  possessing  all  needed  facilities,  more  than  22,000 
are  owner-occupied,  and  an  even  larger  number  are  in  buildings  that  are  owner- 
occupied.   The  vast  majority  of  these  units  are  not  in  the  city  of  Boston,  but  in  the 
outlying  area.   In  conjunction  with  a  comprehensive  system  of  code  enforcement,  a 
government  program  of  financial  and  technical  aids  could  bring  many  of  these  units 
up  to  standard. 

The  Administration's  new  housing  legislation  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  rehabilitation  aids  by  proposing  that  low-  and  moderate- income  elderly  owners  of 
one-  or  two- family  homes  in  urban  renewal  areas  be  permitted  to  borrow  funds  at 
below-market  interest  rates  of  about  3-3/8  percent  annually,  in  order  to  bring 
their  properties  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  urban  renewal  plan.   This  principle 
might  become  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  rehabilitation  aids,  which 
would  be  made  available  to  non-elderly  as  well  as  elderly  owners,  living  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  not  just  in  renewal  areas.   According  to  the  owner's  financial 
ability,  a  sliding  system  of  subsidies  could  be  employed  for  the  low- income  home- 
owner, ranging  from  low-interest  loans,  to  interest-free  loans,  to  partial  or  complete 
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subsidies  for  needed  repairs.   As  an  example  of  the  low  cost  of  rehabilitation 
possible  under  such  a  program,  a  20-year  rehabilitation  loan  of  $5,000  at  3-3/8 
percent  interest  rate,  with  payment  of  principal  deferred  until  the  owner's  death 
or  sale  of  the  property  (as  proposed  under  the  Administration's  1964  housing 
legislation)  would  require  monthly  payments  of  only  $14. 

To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  technical  and  financial  expertise  on  the  part 
of  many  low- income  home-owners,  consultation  services  should  also  be  made  available 
at  no  cost  by  the  local  government.   Most  home-owners  have  had  little  experience 
with  the  technicalities  of  plumbing,  wiring  and  carpentry  and  are  in  need  of  sound 
advice  on  matters  of  design  and  financing.   Easy  availability  of  these  services 
would  result  in  far  more  efficient  and  attractive  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Rehabilitation  aids  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  made  available  to  owners  of 
multi- family  buildings  as  well,  again  as  part  of  a  system  of  comprehensive  code 
enforcement.   The  legacy  of  decades  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  both  landlords  and  the 
city  --  which  in  Boston  and  other  major  cities  has  led  to  rent-strikes  and  other 
forms  of  militant  initiatives  on  the  part  of  tenants  --  is  that  many  buildings  are 
in  need  of  major  and  expensive  repairs  and  modernizing  if  they  are  to  become  habitable 
by  current  standards.   This  presents  financing  problems  for  many  owners  and  in 
some  instances  may  necessitate  rent  increases  which  are  impossible  or  difficult  for 
the  low-income  family  to  absorb.   If  the  tenements  of  Boston,  Lynn,  Somerville, 
Cambridge  and  other  cities  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  to  be  salvaged,  a  program 
is  needed  that  will:   1)  make  large  amounts  of  inexpensive  rehabilitation  funds 
available  to  landlords;  2)  institute  controls  and  ceilings  on  permissible  rent 
increases;  and  3)  provide  direct  family  subsidies  where  rents  for  the  rehabilitated 
housing  must  be  increased  beyond  what  the  low- income  family  can  afford. 
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CONCLUSION 

Whether  all  families  are  decently  housed  and  whether  we  are  capable  of  creating 
satisfying  and  healthy  living  environments  depends  ultimately  on  the  degree  of  con- 
cern and  leadership  among  those  responsible  for  the  public  welfare:  elected  execu- 
tives; representatives  in  Congress,  the  General  Court  and  local  legislatures;  the 
State  Housing  Board;  the  newly  created  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council;  local 
planning  boards  and  housing  and  redevelopment  authorities.  Unless  public  officials 
and  private  citizens  at  all  levels  become  more  responsive  to  the  unmet  social  needs 
of  our  area,  thousands  of  families  will  continue  to  live  under  conditions  below  the 
minimum  standards  our  society  has  set  for  itself. 

The  proposals  outlined  above  represent  some  of  the  means  for  implementing  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  provide  decent  housing  for  families  of  low  income.  Further  in- 
vestigation should  clarify  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  of  these  ideas  and  their 
applicability  to  various  conditions.  It  is  important,  however,  to  guard  against  let- 
ting studies  and  demonstration  projects  become  substitutes  for  the  large-scale,  immed- 
iate action  that  is  needed  to  overcome  our  low- income  housing  crisis.  The  methods  we 
choose  to  provide  low-rent  housing  are  matters  for  careful  decision,  but  these  choices 
are  only  possible  once  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  wholly  revised  scale  of 
housing  production  and  public  subsidization  needed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family." 

Although  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such  a  program  in  the  Boston  area 
would  require  more  detailed  data  than  are  presently  available,  it  is  possible  to  offer 
some  rough  figures.  Using  an  average  annual  subsidy  of  $400-500  per  family  (an  amount 

derived  from  the  experimental  New  York  State  program  described  above  and  from  P.H.A. 

27 
figures  on  current  subsidies  in  public  housing  projects   ),  the  65,000  low- income 

families  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  presently  living  in  substandard  housing 

could  be  rehoused  decently  at  an  expense  of  roughly  $30  million  per  year.  To  set  this 

figure  in  a  comparative  context,  this  represents  slightly  over  3%  of  the  combined 

28 
annual  expenditures  of  the  76  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  area.  '   The  figure 
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may  also  be  compared  with  the  $42  million  per  mile  cost  of  the  Boston  Central  Artery 
and  the  $105  million  cost  of  a  single  Polaris  submarine.   While  serious  efforts  at 
attainment  of  the  National  Housing  Goal  would  call  for  expenditures  far  higher 
than  current  levels  of  spending,  the  goal  is  clearly  within  our  financial  capabili- 
ties.  Both  the  resources  and  the  ideas  are  at  hand;  the  issue  is  basically  one 
of  priorities. 


APPENDIX  A.   Public  Housing  Units,  and  Substandard  Housing  Units, 
Boston  S.M.S.A. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Total  Hous- 
ing Units 

Public  Housing 

Units 

Substnd 

Fed. 

St.  Vet. 

St.  Eld. 

Total 

Units 

Arlington 

15,080 

- 

176 

72 

248 

612 

Ashland 

2,166 

- 

- 

- 

- 

137 

Bedford 

2,359 

- 

12 

- 

12 

129 

Belmont 

8,787 

- 

100 

- 

100 

201 

Beverly 

11,024 

- 

116 

150 

266 

1,559 

Boston 

238,547 

10,555 

3,681 

160 

14,396 

55,416 

Braintree 

8,608 

- 

- 

- 

- 

737 

Brookline 

19,646 

100 

291 

60 

451 

2,328 

Burlington 

3,376 

- 

- 

- 

- 

223 

Cambridge 

35,330 

981 

712 

- 

1,693 

8,060 

Canton 

3,544 

- 

26 

- 

26 

403 

Chelsea 

10,648 

200 

294 

56 

550 

2,663 

Cohasset 

1,887 

- 

- 

- 

- 

259 

Concord 

3,500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

439 

Danvers 

5,899 

- 

- 

26 

26 

596 

Dedham 

6,773 

- 

106 

25 

131 

952 

Dover 

835 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

Duxbury 

2,281 

- 

- 

- 

- 

454 

Everett 

13,546 

- 

392 

160 

552 

1,946 

Framingham 

12,813 

125 

185 

145 

455 

1,134 

Hamilton 

1,740 

- 

- 

40 

40 

351 

Hanover 

1,653 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

Hingham 

4,452 

- 

- 

- 

- 

348 
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Holbrook 

2,851 

Hull 

4,284 

Lexington 

7,182 

Lincoln 

1,466 

Lynn 

32,571 

Lynnf ield 

2,443 

Maiden 

18,138 

Manchester 

1,485 

Marblehead 

6,511 

Marshfield 

4,634 

Medfield 

1,346 

Medford 

18,756 

Melrose 

8,909 

Middleton 

955 

Milton 

7,531 

Nahant 

1,309 

Natick 

7,993 

Needham 

7,437 

Newton 

26,117 

Norfolk 

836 

Norwell 

1,531 

Norwood 

6,991 

No.  Reading 

2,461 

Peabody 

9,907 

Pembroke 

2,141 

Quincy 

27,359 

Randolph 

4,948 

Reading 

5,387 

28 


28 


300 


250 


150 


97 


180 


534 


220 


76 


150 


14 
52 
89 


75 


92 


400 


212 


165 


70 


80 


84 

72 


50 


137 


45 


1,046 


635 


146 


380 


14 
136 
152 

97 


125 


229 


625 


271 

790 

262 

37 

6,255 
163 

2,949 

82 

722 

1,840 
110 

1,470 
610 
210 
145 
227 
519 
372 

1,702 
233 
194 
620 
588 

1,263 
673 

3,155 
427 
435 
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Revere 

12,854 

149 

286 

82 

517 

3,042 

Rockland 

3,745 

- 

- 

- 

- 

494 

Salem 

13,118 

- 

168 

110 

278 

3,237 

Saugus 

6,043 

- 

- 

- 

- 

895 

Scituate 

5,209 

- 

- 

40 

40 

658 

Sharon 

2,838 

- 

- 

- 

- 

314 

Somerville 

29,219 

358 

456 

64 

878 

5,387 

Stoneham 

5,012 

- 

72 

69 

141 

453 

Sudbury 

2,054 

- 

- 

- 

- 

143 

Swampscott 

4,162 

- 

36 

40 

76 

283 

Topsfield 

961 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

Wakefield 

7,164 

- 

- 

52 

52 

764 

Walpole 

3,780 

- 

45 

- 

45 

413 

Waltham 

15,041 

- 

278 

124 

402 

1,593 

Watertown 

11,590 

- 

228 

36 

264 

719 

Way land 

2,939 

- 

- 

- 

- 

253 

Wellesley 

7,083 

- 

90 

36 

126 

324 

Wenham 

803 

- 

- 

- 

- 

137 

Weston 

2,111 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

Westwood 

2,954 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

Weymouth 

13,398 

- 

208 

80 

288 

1,201 

Wilmington 

3,441 

- 

- 

40 

40 

807 

Winchester 

5,493 

- 

- 

- 

- 

169 

Winthrop 

6,296 

- 

73 

30 

103 

752 

Woburn 

8,554 

100 

176 

40 

316 

1,178 

TOTAL  813,835  13,545     9,928     2,652     26,125      128,909 

(1)  Includes  all  housing  units,  vacant  as  well  as  occupied. 

(2)  Includes  all  public  housing  units  under  management  or  under  construction. 

(3)  Includes  all  substandard  units,  vacant  as  well  as  occupied;  the  figures 
therefore  slightly  overstate  the  number  of  households  living  in  substandard 
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housing.   Units  in  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  structural  condition,  as 
well  as  units  in  sound  condition  which  lack  basic  plumbing  facilities,  are 
counted  as  substandard. 

Source:   Figures  on  state-aided  units  from  the  Director  of  Leasing  and  Occupancy, 
State  Housing  Board. 

Figures  on  federally-aided  units  from  Public  Housing  Administration, 
Local  Authorities ,,  Participating  in  P.H.A.  ,  Low- Rent  Programs ,  quarterly 
report  S-102,  Dec.  31,  1963. 

Figures  on  total  housing  units  and  substandard  units  from  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Housing:  1960 ,  Advance  table  PH-1. 


APPENDIX  B.   Case  Examples  of  Proposals  for  Implementing  a  Low-Rent  Housing 
Program  in  the  Boston  Area. 

1.  "Scattered-site"  Public  Housing  - 

-In  Philadelphia,  the  Housing  Authority  built  a  small  cluster  of  19  row-houses 
on  a  site  in  the  middle  of  a  neighborhood  of  sound  private  homes.   The  row- 
houses  are  of  attractive  design  and  look  like  new  private  homes,  with  much 
care  having  been  taken  to  integrate  the  new  homes  into  the  neighborhood.   Per 
unit  cost  was  only  $13,500,  which  included  clearing  the  site  of  existing 
substandard  structures.   Maintenance  work  is  handled  by  the  management  staff 
of  two  nearby  projects.   Philadelphia  also  has  a  second  "vest-pocket"  project, 
for  the  elderly,  consisting  of  24  units  of  1-bedroom  and  efficiency  apartments. 

-New  York  City  has  used  scattered-site  construction  with  conspicuous  success. 
The  first  such  building  was  opened  for  occupancy  two  years  ago,  and  the  City 
now  has  17  more  under  construction. 

-Philadelphia  again  provides  the  precedent  for  using  tax-delinquent  sites  for 
public  purposes.   Under  the  city's  Tax  Delinquent  Land  Utilization  Program, 
land  is  turned  over  to  private  agencies  to  develop  as  parks,  playgrounds  and 
parking  areas.   Such  public  purposes  might  also  includei  housing  for  low-income 
families. 

-The  Journal  of  Housing  (December,  1959)  reported  that  both  Canadian  and  U.S. 
experience  with  scattered  site  development  showed  that  expected  management 
problems  did  not  materialize,  that  rent  collection  (in  some  cases  handled  by 
a  local  bank)  was  good,  and  that  tenant  maintenance  worked  out  well.   A 
principal  reason  why  the  administration  and  management  of  scattered-site 
public  housing  has  not  proved  to  be  a  great  problem  is  that  tenant  responsi- 
bility seems  to  increase  when  families  are  removed  from  the  project  environment. 
Scattered  site  development  also  facilitates  the  sale  of  units  to  over-income 
tenants . 

2.  Incentives  to  Private  Builders  and  Non-Prof it  Groups  to  Construct  Moderate- 
Priced  Housing  - 

-Since  1955  New  York  State  has  had  in  effect  the  Mitchell-Lama  program,  under 
which  direct  loans  are  made  to  limited-profit  housing  companies,  at  low  inter- 
est rates  (3-1/2  -  5%),  high  loan-to-value  ratios  (up  to  90%  of  project  cost), 
and  for  long  terms  (up  to  50  years) .   A  similar  program  is  financed  and 
administered  by  the  City  of  New  York.   Partial  tax  exemption,  is  used  to  lower 
costs  further.   Cooperative,  as  well  as  rental,  apartments  are  constructed  under 
these  programs.   In  New  York  City,  as  of  January  1,  1963,  a  total  of  53,000 
units  were  completed,  under  construction,  or  in  the  planning  stage  under  these 
two  programs.   Per  room  rental  charges  range  from  about  $22  to  $30,  and  funds 
are  also  available  for  families  to  borrow  most  of  the  down-payment  on  cooperative 
apartments.   Income  limits  for  initial  occupancy  are  set  at  6-7  times  the  annual 
rental.   In  order  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  Mitchell-Lama  housing,  the 
state  has  also  created  a  corporation  to  accumulate  capital  from  savings  banks 
and  insurance  companies. 
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-Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  1961  Housing  Act  provides  for  direct  government  loans 
at  below-market  interest  rates  (currently  3-3/8%)  for  the  construction  of 
cooperative  as  well  as  rental  housing.   Examples  of  the  low  rents  possible 
under  this  program  are  found  in  Baltimore,  where  320  units  were  built  by  a 
non-profit  corporation,  with  rents  ranging  from  $57.50  to  $77.50;  Cinncinnati, 
where  a  407-unit  cooperative  was  built,  with  monthly  carrying  charges  ranging 
from  $56  for  a  1-bedroom  apartment  to  $75  for  a  3-bedroom  apartment;  and 
Madison  (Wise),  where  140  units  were  built,  with  monthly  rents  ranging  from 
$70  for  a  1-bedroom  apartment  to  $100  for  a  3-bedroom  apartment.   Combination 
of  the  221(d)(3)  loans  with  tax  abatement  and  written-down  land  costs  can 
reduce  rentals  even  further. 

-An  H.H.F.A.  low- income  demonstration  grant  has  been  awarded  to  a  private 
organization  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  develop  a  technical  and  financial 
assistance  program  for  sponsors  of  private  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- income 
families.   The  assistance  will  be  rendered  anywhere  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  will  provide  the  needed  professional  guidance  and  technical  expertise  to 
groups  interested  in  sponsoring  housing  developments.   The  program  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  non-profit  groups  that  have  sufficient  capital 
and  welfare  motivation  to  participate  in  such  endeavors,  but  are  completely 
lacking  in  practical  experience  and  technical  competence. 

3.   Use  of  Direct  Rent  Subsidies  to  Low-Income  Families  and  Leasing  of  Vacant  Units  - 

-San  Francisco  is  experimenting  with  a  unique  form  of  temporary  subsidy  to  permit 
dislocated  families  to  relocate  in  cooperative  and  condominium  housing  in 
various  renewal  sites  across  the  city.   About  60  low-income  families  about  to 
be  displaced  by  eminent  domain  who  give  promise  of  increasing  their  incomes  will 
be  moved  into  cooperative  and  condominium  apartments,  mixed  in  with  moderate- 
income  tenants.    Rents  will  be  based  on  income,  with  the  subsidy  payment  making 
up  the  difference.   The  program  is  not  being  administered  by  the  Housing 
Authority,  but  by  a  newly  formed  non-profit  corporation  whose  aim  is  to  help 
low- income  families  obtain  adequate  housing  through  a  variety  of  means. 

-In  St.  Louis,  rent  subsidies  are  being  tried  in  conjunction  with  other  govern- 
mental financial  aids.   The  County  Land  Clearance  for  Redevelopment  Authority 
will  make  land  available  to  a  limited  dividend  corporation,  which  will  build 
50  units  of  garden  apartments,  using  the  low- interest  provisions  of  the  221(d)(3) 
program.   Resultant  rents  will  range  from  $70  per  month  for  a  1-bedroom  unit  to 
$97.50  per  month  for  a  3-bedroom  unit..  The  Authority  will  then  select  20  low- 
income  families  about  to  be  displaced  from  urban  renewal  sites  and  give  them 
whatever  rent  subsidy  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  live  in  the  project,  mixing 
them  together,  without  distinction,  with  the  30  unsubsidized  moderate-income 
families. 

-Similar  to  the  St.  Louis  experiment  is  a  New  York  City  plan  for  an  indirect 
rent  subsidy  to  low- income  families  in  middle- income  projects.   Twenty  percent  of 
the  units  in  a  Mitchell-Lama  cooperative  will  be  reserved  for  low- income 
families,  who  will  then  be  selected  by  the  cooperative  management.   Rents  for 
these  units  will  be  lowered  by  increasing  slightly  the  carrying  charges  on 
the  remaining  80%  of  the  apartments.   Since  monthly  payments  are  so  attractive 
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under  the  Mitchell -Lama  program,  the  increase  of  a  few  dollars  per  month 
is  expected  not  to  deter  prospective  middle-income  families.   Total 
cooperative  income  will  remain  the  same,  and  the  80%  middle-income  families 
will  in  effect  be  paying  a  rent  subsidy  to  the  20%  low- income  families  (or, 
more  precisely,  they  will  take  a  slight  decrease  in  their  own  indirect 
government  subsidy,  which  under  Mitchell-Lama  provisions  is  quite  extensive.) 

-At  a  Conference  on  Housing  the  Economically  and  Socially  Disadvantaged  Groups 
in  the  Population,  held  in  February,  1960,  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  the 
following  system  was  proposed  to  combine  direct  subsidies  with  a  program  of 
new  construction: 

"The  proposed  formula  has  as  its  first  and  most  important  objective  the 
production,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  additional  new  housing  for  a  segment 
of  the  economy  not  now  being  served.   This  housing  would  be  made  available 
to  the  families  which  need  it  through  Federal  subsidies  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  monthly  cost  of  the  housing  and  the  amounts  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

These  subsidies,  which  would  have  to  be  available  as  long  as  the  need 
continued,  would  create  a  large  new  housing  market.   Private  home  builders 
and  cooperatives  would  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  additional  new  housing.. 
They  would  be  provided  with  very  liberal  capital  financing  and  in  return 
would  be  obligated  to  make  a  certain  percentage  (say  a  half  or  two-thirds) 
of  their  dwellings  available  to  subsidized  families.   Standards  of  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  would  be  carefully  regulated,  and  rents  or 
sales  prices  (based  on  actual  costs  plus  a  limited  profit)  would  be 
established  and  approved  by  a  government  agency.   Families  unable  to  afford 
decent  housing  suitable  to  their  needs  would  apply  to  a  housing  authority 
or  other  local  agency  for  assistance  under  the  plan.   Upon  verification  of 
their  housing  and  financial  status,  they  would  be  issued  a  housing  certi- 
ficate, exclusively  for  use  in  approved  projects  built  under  the  new  plan. 
The  certificate  would  state  the  size  of  the  dwelling  to  be  supplied  them 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  by  them  out  of  their  own  resources.   They  could 
then  seek  out  among  the  approved  projects  in  the  locality  the  quarters 
which  best  met  their  needs.   A  variation  of  this  plan  would  make  the  same 
machinery  applicable  to  standard  units  created  through  the  rehabilitation 
existing  structures  by  private  entrepeneurs. 

After  a  certificate  holder  was  accepted  in  an  approved  project,  the  Federal 
government  would  provide  a  subsidy  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
established  price  of  the  family's  dwelling  and  the  amount  which  the  family 
must  pay  itself  in  accordance  with  its  housing  certificate." 

-In  Chicago,  the  Housing  Authority,  under  a  H.H.F.A.  low- income  demonstration 
grant,  is  using  rent  subsidies  to  aid  elderly  families,  some  70,000  of  whom 
in  that  city  alone  are  unable  to  afford  decent  housing.   Landlords  who  sign 
Participation  Agreements  with  the  Authority  may  rent  up  to  25%  of  the  units 
in  their  buildings  to  low- income  elderly  families  selected  by  the  Authority. 
Subsidized  tenants  will  pay  their  rent,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  determined 
by  normal  Authority  methods  and  standards,  directly  to  the  landlord  and  will 
have  the  same  rights  and  responsibilities  as  other  tenants.   The  difference 
between  the  "social  rent"  and  the  normal  market  rent  will  be  paid  directly 
to  the  landlord  by  the  Authority.   If  successful,  the  experiment  will  be 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  elderly  persons  who  cannot  wait  the  long 
years  until  new  housing  is  built.   Under  the  plan,  maximum  use  is  made  of  the 
existing  supply  of  sound  vacancies,  low- income  tenants  are  mixed  with  un- 
subsidized  tenants,  and  there  is  no  stigma  of  charity  attached  to  the  aid. 
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-Canada  began  an  experimental  rent-subsidy  program  in  April,  1962.   Under 
the  Canadian  plan,  landlords  offer  units  to  the  local  housing  authority, 
which  inspects  the  units  and  if  found  satisfactory  signs  a  headlease  directly 
with  the  owner  for  a  period  of  12-36  months.   The  authority  negotiates  the 
rent,  which  is  paid  directly  to  the  owner  by  the  authority.   Tenants,  whose 
selection  is  a  joint  function  of  authority  and  landlord,  sign  a  sublease  with 
the  authority,  paying  an  adjusted  rent.   Only  5%   of  the  units  in  a  building 
can  be  leased  to  the  authority  (10%,  if  a  building  has  more  than  50  units) . 
Although  the  program  is  small  (about  15  units  are  added  each  month) ,  it  has 
proved  quite  successful. 

-In  Tulsa,  new  single- family  homes  will  be  offered  to  low- income  families  on  a 
rent-with-option-to-buy  plan.   Rents  will  be  subsidized  over  a  five-year  period, 
and  families  will  be  selected  and  oriented  with  a  view  to  income  improvement 
and  preparation  for  eventual  ownership. 

4.  Use  of  Urban  Renewal  Techniques  to  Provide  Low- Rent  Housing  - 

-The  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  has  been  awarded  a  H.H.F.A.  low- income 
demonstration  grant  to  test  a  procedure  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  houses  in  urban  renewal  conservation  areas,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Redevelopment  Authority.   In  these  areas  the  Redevelopment  Authority  may 
acquire  suitable  houses  and   sell  them  to  the  Housing  Authority  at  less  than 
acquisition  price,  using  the  normal  urban  renewal  write-down  provisions. 

5.  Rehabilitated  Public  Housing  - 

-In  Philadelphia,  the  Housing  Authority  bought  40  3-bedroom  row-houses  on  the 
private  market,  at  an  average  cost  of  $5,960  per  building.   Total  renovation 
costs,  including  the  purchase  of  refrigerators,  averaged  about  $2,800  per  unit 
resulting  in  a  total  average  cost  of  $8,864  per  unit,  with  the  highest  purchase  plus 
renovation  cost  amounting  to  $10,700.   The  renovated  apartments  are  larger  and  more 
desirable  than  those  in  a  nearby  high-rise  project,  the  cost  of  which  averaged 
$18,000-19,000  per  unit.   Significantly,  turnover  in  the  rehabilitated  units 
averages  only  5%  annually,  compared  with  187o  at  the  high-rise  project  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  greater  satisfaction  indicated  by  the  low  turnover  rate,  the  various 
administrative  and  maintenance  costs  associated  with  tenant  turnover  are 
considerably  reduced) . 

The  progtam  is  now  about  to  be  expanded  to  include  another  500  homes,  which  will 
receive  the  same  treatment. 

-In  New  York  City,  the  Housing  Authority  undertook  the  rehabilitation  of  four 
brownstones   in  an  urban  renewal  area  for  use  as  public  housing.   The  four  were 
connected  into  a  single  building  with  elevator  and  a  fenced-in  sitting  area  in 
the  rear.   The  project  was  so  skillfully  executed  that  it  led  Herman  Hillman, 
Regional  Director  of  P.H.A. ,  to  comment  that  the  experiment  proved  that  a 
federally-aided  rehabilitation  program  "can  provide  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  quickly  and  cheaper  than  new  construction  and  maintain  low  rents  for 
low-income  families  and  elderly  people;  can  foster  neighborhood  stability  by 
the  preservation  of  architectural  character  and  provide  private  owners  with  the 
motivation  to  improve  nearby  structures." 
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-A  second  rehabilitation  project  in  New  York  City  provides  an  interesting 
comparison  with  the  costs  of  new  construction.   Two  structurally  sound 
6- story  brownstones  were  left  standing  on  a  public  housing  site  and  were 
remodeled  as  part  of  a  2000-unit  new  project.   Although  the  brownstones  had 
been  modernized  in  1940,  they  were  50  years  old  and  in  need  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation.   Comparative  costs  for  land  and  development  turned  out  to  be 
$18,500  per  unit  for  the  new  construction  and  $7,300  per  unit  for  the 
rehabilitated  buildings.   Integration  of  rehabilitated  units  with  new  units 
in  this  case  also  permitted  joint  use  of  maintenance  and  management  services, 
parking,  playground  and  community  center. 

-In  Miami,  the  Housing  Authority  bought  332  units  of  defaulted  F.H.A.  section 

603  housing  at  a  cost  of  $5,900  per  unit.  The  homes  were  then  rehabilitated 

up  to  P.H.A.  standards  at  an  average  cost  of  $3,900  per  unit.   The  total  project 

resulted  in  a  saving  of  $1.5  million  over  the  amount  a  new  project  of  the  same 
size  would  have  cost. 

-The  Housing  Authority  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  recently  bought  50  units  of 
World  War  II-built  housing  for  modernization  and  conversion  to  low-rent  public 
housing.   The  costs  of  acquiring  and  rehabilitating  these  homes  averaged 
$7,200  per  unit. 

6.   Purchase  and  Management  of  Existing  Sound  Housing  for  Use  by  Low- Income  Families  ■ 

-In  Portland  (Oregon),  the  Housing  Authority  bought  102  units  of  repossessed 
F.H.A.  Section  608  housing  for  $4,400  per  unit.   The  development  was  only  11 
years  old  and  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

-In  Toledo,  the  Housing  Authority  bought  47  single- family  homes,  at  a  cost  of 
$17,000  per  unit,  including  land.   Through  careful  tenant  selection,  the 
Authority  found  that  maintenance  costs  were  reduced  considerably,  as  the  tenants, 
who  felt  a  keen  sense  of  pride  in  their  new  homes,  took  'full  responsibility  for 
upkeep.   Use  of  single- family  homes  also  facilitates  conversion  to  private 
ownership,  once  the  family  is  no  longer  in  need  of  subsidy. 

-New  York  City  has  received  an  H.H.F.A.  low- income  demonstration  grant  to 
experiment  with  housing  large  low- income  families  in  existing  housing.   The 
Authority  will  purchase  22  3-story  buildings  in  sound  condition  and  convert 
the  second  and  third  floors  into  single  apartments  of  8  or  9  rooms,  designed 
for  families  of  10  and  more.   Very  large  families  are  a  particular  problem  for 
existing  projects,  since  few  units  are  large  enough  to  handle  an  entire  family, 
and  the  cost  of  constructing  new  units  with  6  or  7  bedrooms  is  exhorbitant. 
The  Authority  estimated  it  will  reap  a  saving  of  35%  through  this  method,  and 
in  addition  will  have  the  units  in  a  considerably  shorter  time.   An  interesting 
feature  of  the  New  York  experiment  is  that  the  first  floors  of  the  buildings 
will  be  renovated  into  revenue-producing  1-bedroom  units.   This  will  enable 
the  Authority  to  recoup  part  of  its  costs  and  will  provide  for  a  mixture  of 
various  family  types  and  income  groups. 

-The  Washington  (D.C.)  National  Capitol  Housing  Authority  is  using  an  H.H.F.A. 
demonstration  grant  to  show  the  feasibility  of  using  existing  privately 
owned  homes  for  short-term  lease  to  large  families  displaced  by  redevelopment 
activity. 
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7.   Rehabilitation  Aids  and  Subsidies  to  Owner-Occupants  and  Owners  of 
Multi-Family  Buildings  - 

-New  York  City  has  begun  a  City  Rehabilitation  and  Loan  Program,  which  will 
make  direct  rehabilitation  loans  to  landlords,  at  4-1/2%  interest,  for  up  to 
90%  of  the  value  of  the  building  after  rehabilitation,  and  for  periods  up  to 
20  years.   An  initial  $1  million  has  been  allocated  for  the  program,  which  is 
authorized  to  loan  up  to  $5  million.   Rents  in  rehabilitated  buildings  will  be 
controlled  for  a  minimum  of  10  years  or  the  term  of  the  loan,  whichever  is  longer, 
and  occupancy  will  be  limited  to  families  whose  income  does  not  exceed  6-7  times 
the  annual  apartment  rental  (depending  on  family  size) . 

-Illinois  has  announced  a  plan  whereby  the  state  will  guarantee  direct  payment  of 
the  rent  of  relief  recipients  to  landlords  who  agree  to  correct  building  code 
violations  and  improve  their  properties.   These  guarantees  will  enable  landlords 
to  obtain  loans  which  are  otherwise  difficult  to  get  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  property.   In  a  second  phase  of  this  program,  landlords  who  refuse  the 
state  offer  will  have  their  relief  tenants  removed  to  other  quarters.    In 
addition  to  resulting  in  improved  housing,  the  plan  is  expected  to  slow  down 
the  extremely  high  residential  mobility  among  relief  tenants,  which  among  other 
effects  makes  decent  education  of  school  children  impossible.   The  plan  will 
also  permit  some  relief  recipients  to  work  on  the  buildings  in  which  they  live 
in  lieu  of  rents. 

-New  York  City  has  been  awarded  a  H.H.F.A.  low- income  demonstration  grant  to 
experiment  with  the  development  of  a  massive  low-rent  rehabilitation  industry. 
Approximately  240  units  will  be  involved  in  this  pilot  project  to  rehabilitate 
structures  within  the  financial  reach  of  present  tenants  and  using  methods  which 
will  permit  occupants  to  remain  in  their  apartment  during  the  renovation  process. 
These  units  will  not  be  managed  by  the  Housing  Authority,  but  will  remain  under 
private  ownership,  with  the  city  aiding  in  advice,  financing  arrangements, 
evaluation,  and  setting  upper  rent  limits.   Rent  limits  will  be  fixed  to  take 
into  account  the  tax  abatement  to  which  owners  are  entitled  under  New  York  law. 
This  tax  abatement  applies  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  eliminating  unhealthy  and  unsafe 
conditions  as  well  as  inadequate  sanitary  conditions,  and  runs  for  9  years. 

-Under  New  York  City's  Receivership  Law,  if  a  landlord  persistently  ignores 
code  violations,  the  City  is  empowered  to  take  over  his  building  as  receiver, 
correct  the  violations  (making  use  of  a  $200,000  revolving  fund  established 
for  this  purpose),  and  use  the  rents  to  pay  for  improvement  costs.  Afterwards 
the  building  reverts  to  the  owner.  New  York  has  found  that  the  threat  of  this 
action  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  prod  landlords  into  making  needed  repairs; 
each  time  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  takes  over  a  building  under  the  Receiv- 
ership Law,  about  7  or  8  nearby  landlords  voluntarily  begin  to  correct  viola- 
tions. There  has  been  only  limited  use  of  the  Receivership  Law  to  date,  in  part 
due  to  the  City's  reluctance  to  invoke  so  drastic  a  measure.  The  recent  rent- 
strikes  in  New  York,  whereby  tenants  in  slum  buildings  organize  to  withhold 
rents,  which  are  then  put  into  escrow  to  pay  for  needed  repairs,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  attempt  to  invoke  the  Receivership  Law  on  the  initiative  of  tenants. 
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-A  more  radical  proposal  to  insure  code  compliance  was  offered  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Housing  by  Prof.  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  who  suggested 
that  all  privately  owned  rental  housing  be  designated  as  a  public  utility, 
to  be  regulated  by  a  public  commission  (in  much  the  same  manner  as  privately 
owned  gas,  electric  and  telephone  companies  are  now  regulated).   Arguing  that 
rental  housing  is  similarly  affected  with  the  public  interest,  and  that 
inadequate  code  enforcement  and  a  permissive  tax  structure  give  slum  owners 
high  profits  without  imposing  corresponding  responsibilities,  Frank  suggests 
that  owners  of  rental  properties  be  required  to  pay  a  fixed  percentage  of 
their  rents,  to  be  credited  to  a  special  depreciation  account  for  each  property. 
This  amount  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  now  allowed  as  depreciation  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes,  a  deduction  permitted  in  order  to  allow  for  maintenance  and 
eventual  replacement  of  property,  but  which  the  landlord  usually  pockets,  letting 
the  building  deteriorate  and  thus  shifting  the  costs  of  replacement  to  the  society 
at  large  (as,  for  example,  happens  under  the  subsidized  land  write-down  provisions 
of  the  urban  renewal  act).   Under  Frank's  plan,  this  depreciation  fund  would  provide 
reserves  to  finance  new  housing  and  rehabilitate  existing  housing,  so  that  required 
maintenance  and  replacement  when  obsolete  would  become  a  responsibility  of  the 
present  owner. 


APPENDIX  C.   Proposals  for  the  Improvement  of  Existing  Public  Housing  Projects. 

Over  75,000  persons  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  live  in  public  housing 
projects.   These  projects  vary  greatly  with  respect  to  location,  size,  design, 
management  and  population  composition.   Many  of  these  projects  suffer  from  the 
defects  that  have  characterized  the  public  housing  program,to  date, as  described 
above.   As  part  of  a  comprehensive  low-rent  housing  program  for  the  Boston  area, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following  ameliorative  steps,  designed  to  make 
housing  projects  more  satisfying  and  healthier  places  to  live. 

1.  Provision  of  Non- Residential  Uses  -  Housing  projects  must  be  something  more 
than  a  collection  of  apartments;  they  must  provide  the  institutions  and  facilities 
that  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  urban  life  and  which  are  normally  found  in  any  viable 
neighborhood:   stores,  clubs,  schools  and  nurseries,  medical  care  facilities, 
recreation  and  community  centers.   Space  should  be  provided  for  these  activities, 
preferably  within  the  project  itself  (even  if  this  means  eliminating  some  residential 
space) . 

2.  Revision  of  Income  Limits  -  The  low  maximum  income  limits  in  effect  in  most 
areas  serves  to  create  an  unnatural  concentration  of  families  with  very  low  incomes 
and  concommitant  personal  and  social  deprivations.   Income  limits  for  admission  to 
public  housing  should  be  raised  so  that  all  families  unable  to  afford  decent  housing 
on  the  private  market  are  eligible,  thereby  creating  more  balanced  communities 
economically  and  socially.   The  practice  of  eviction  from  public  housing  because  of 
excessive  income  should  be  discontinued  entirely.   It  is  shortsighted  public  policy 
to  destroy  the  emotional  attachments  to  places  and  people  that  arise  during  the 
course  of  continued  tenancy;  moreover,  eviction  of  economically  mobile  persons 
frequently  robs  the  project  of  its  community  leaders.   Families  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  their  homes  as  long  as  they  wish,  paying  fair  market  rents,  after  their 
income  exceeds  the  point  at  which  subsidization  is  needed.   The  possibility  of 
tenants  purchasing  buildings  or  individual  apartments  in  a  project,  through 
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cooperative  or  condominium  arrangements,  should  be  explored  fully. 

3.  Aesthetic  Improvement  of  Projects  -  With  few  exceptions  (notably  among 

the  recent  projects  for  the  elderly)  most  housing  projects  are  unattractive,  dreary 
places.   In  order  to  make  projects  more  satisfying  places  to  live  and  to  attract 
those  families  who  now  reject  public  housing,  major  "face-lifting"  programs  will 
be  required  to  improve  building  appearance,  landscaping  and  maintenance.   The 
austere,  deadly  aspect  of  most  projects  is  unnecessary  and  is  in  the  long  run  a 
false  economy.    As  Herman  Hillman,  New  York  Regional  Director  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  has  noted,  "inspirational  physical  environments  become 
especially  significant  and  meaningful. . .inversely  to  the  economic  and  social  status 
of  people." 

4.  Improved  Social  Services  -  The  oversimplified  notion  of  the  1930's,  that 
the  provision  of  decent  housing  was  sufficient  to  eradicate  all  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  slum,  is  now  rejected  by  most  professionals  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  planning.   If  the  problems  of  inadequate  education  and  vocational 
skills,  physical  and  psychological  pathology,  and  incomplete  preparation  for  urban 
living  are  to  be  met,  a  broad  range  of  intensive  social  services  must  be  made 
available  in  existing  housing  projects.   If  these  underlying  basic  deprivations 
are  not  dealt  with  directly,  as  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  housing  authorities 
and  welfare  agencies,  projects  cannot  hope  to  provide  a  healthy  living  environment 
and  may  eventually  devolve  into  caretaking  institutions  for  the  most  severely 
deprived  elements  of  our  society. 

5.  Abolition  of  De  Facto  Racial  Segregation  in  Housing  Projects  - 

Tenant  assignment  procedures  employed  by  local  authorities  should  be  consciously 
designed  to  foster  racial  integration.   Recent  policies  enunciated  by  the  Boston 
Housing  Authority,  if  administered  rigorously,  will  alleviate  some  aspects  of 
existing  segregation  --  primarily  by  assigning  nonwhite  families  to  previously 
all-white  projects.   The  problem  of  integrating  presently  all-Negro  projects 
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(such  as  those  in  Roxbury  and  the  South  End)  will  be  far  more  difficult  and  may 
require  wholesale  shifts  of  families  between  projects.   Institutionalized  racial 
segregation  in  public  housing  represents  a  danger  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  serious  indictments  of  the  public  housing  system  to 
date. 

6.   Relaxation  of  Regulations  Governing  Project  Life  -  The  superfluity  of 
picayune  rules  and  paternalistic  controls  exercised  by  project  management  (for 
example,  prohibitions  against  pets,  overnight  guests,  certain  types  of  home 
improvements,  etc.)  tends  to  increase  dissatisfaction  and  resentment  among  project 
residents  and  deters  prospective  tenants  from  applying.   Furthermore,  a  vicious 
cycle  may  be  operant,  whereby  resentment  of  management  and  managerial  interference 
may  produce  destructive,  anti- social  behavior,  which  then  results  in  the  need  for 
further  controls.   There  is  no  reason  why  project  residents  cannot  enjoy  the  same 
freedoms  that  private  tenants  enjoy,  no  reason  why  families  should  not  be  free  to 
treat  their  apartments  as  their  own.   It  is  at  the  least  a  reasonable  hypothesis 
that  if  tenants  were  given  greater  control  over  and  responsibility  for  project  life, 
thereby  increasing  their  self-respect  and  commitment  to  the  project,  behavior 
problems  and  property  damage  would  show  a  marked  decrease.   This  might  be  accomplished 
through  the  growth  of  strong  and  effective  tenant  organizations  exercising  real 
control  over  project  management  and  operations,  although  such  a  development  would 
doubtless  cause  considerable  conflict  and  tension  with  existing  concepts  of 
administration  and  project  life,  and  would  have  to  take  place  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  persons  trained  in  community  organization.   The  recently  formed 
Tenants'  Association  Council  of  Boston  Public  Housing  (TAC)  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and 
its  development  should  be  encouraged.   Informal  community  organizations  and  activi- 
ties should  also  be  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  giving  each  project  a  sense  of 
cohesion  and  a  distinct  positive  identity.   Such  activities  might  include  credit 
unions,  garden  clubs,  athletic  teams,  community  newsletter,  baby-sitting  pools, 
etc. 


NOTES 


1.  Information  in  the  introductory  section  derives  primarily  from  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency ,  House  of 
Representatives ,  88th  Congress ,  second  session,  on  H.R.  9751 ,  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Legislation,  Feb.  17-20,  24-27,  1964  (See  esp.  testimony  of  Robert  C. 
Weaver  and  Ira  S.  Robbins.) 

2.  The  Boston  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  1960  Census, 
comprises  76  cities  and  towns;  these  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  "substandard  housing"  will  be  used  to  denote  all 
units  which,  as  classified  by  the  1960  Housing  Census,  are  in  "deteriorating"  or 
"dilapidated"  structural  condition  and  those  which  are  in  "sound"  structural 
condition  but  lack  basic  plumbing  facilities. 

4.  The  term  "overcrowded"  refers  to  a  household  in  which  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  household  exceeds  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  apartment:  i.e.,  a  density  ratio 
of  1.01  or  higher. 

5.  We  do  not  thereby  mean  to  belittle  the  problems  of  the  thousands  of  families 
living  in  substandard  housing  whose  income  is  above  this  level.   That  there  are 
42,000  households  with  income  over  $5,000  in  substandard  housing  (6,500  of  whom 
have  annual  income  in  excess  of  $10,000!)  is  evidence  of  serious  defects  in  the 
present  housing  market.   The  housing  problems  of  these  families  and  the  needed 
solutions  are,  however,  somewhat  different  from  those  of  low- income  families  in 
need  of  direct  subsidization,  and  for  purposes  of  simplicity  this  paper  concentrates 
only  on  the  low- income  group. 

« 

6.  See  William  Nash,  Public  Programs  and  the  Housing  Shortage  in  Boston  (Housing 
Advisory  Research  Committee,  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Housing, 
1963). 

7.  See  Summary  Report  on  Questions  Submitted  /"to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority/ 
by  United  Community  Services  Committee  on  Public  Housing  (mimeographed,  undated 
£.9647). 

8.  See  Policy  Statement  on  the  Low-Cost  Housing   Crisis  in  Massachusetts  (Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Housing,  1964). 

9.  Although  the  rate  of  substandardness  is  far  higher  among  nonwhites,  this  does 
not  mean  that  nonwhites  occupy  a  greater  number  of  substandard  units  than  do  whites. 
Because  nonwhites  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  population  (3%  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  9%  of  the  city  of  Boston),  the  proportion  of  all  substandard 
housing  occupied  by  nonwhites  is  only  11%  in  the  metropolitan  area,  21%  in  the  city 
of  Boston. 

10.  See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Housing:   1960.  Special  Reports 
for  Local  Housing  Authorities ,  Series  HC(S1) ,  No.  67.   This  special  Census  report 
confines  itself  to  renter-occupied  units,  and  uses  a  special  Public  Housing 
Administration  definition  of  "substandard"  whereby  only  dilapidated  units  and  those 
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lacking  basic  plumbing  facilities  are  considered  substandard;  in  other  words,  units 
in  deteriorating  structural  condition  with  all  plumbing  facilities,  considered  sub- 
standard in  this  paper,  are  considered  standard  in  the  report  cited  above. 

11.  See  Helen  Kistin,  Housing  Discrimination  in  Massachusetts  (Housing  Advisory 
Research  Committee,  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Housing,  1963). 

12.  See  A  Background  Paper  for  the  Greater  Boston  Conference  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Housing  (Austin  Hall,  Harvard  Law  School,  May  21,  1964). 

13.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  relatively  large  amount  of  public  housing  in  the 
Boston  area  reflects  the  contribution  made  by  the  two  state-aided  programs,  which 
account  for  almost  half  of  all  public  housing  units.   Only  a  few  states  have  initiated 
their  own  public  housing  programs,  and  at  present  only  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  have  active  low-rent  programs.   In  Massachusetts,  the  state-aided 
veterans'  program  has  somewhat  higher  income  limits  than  the  federally-aided 
program  and  thus  serves  a  higher  income  group. 

14.  See  Statement  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Hassan,  Chairman,  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
to  the  Committee  on  PubTic  Housing,  Boston  City  Council. . . ,  Feb.  6,  1964. 

15.  See  A  Comprehensive  Program  for  Family  Relocation  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  (New  York:   Management  Services  Associates,  Inc. ,  1962) . 

16.  As  H.H.F.A.  Administrator  Robert  Weaver  noted  in  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:   "Many 
of  those  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  cannot  afford  to  pay  rents 
sufficient  even  to  meet  the  essential  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  a  public 
housing  unit.   Public  housing  can  accommodate  only  a  limited  proportion  of  these 
very  poor  persons  without  risking  insolvency." 

17.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  Jan.  1, 
1962  _to  Dec.  31,  1962. 


18.  For  a  detailed  critique  of  public  housing,  see  Charles  Abrams ,  Catherine  Bauer, 
Elizabeth  Wood,  et.  al.,  "The  Dreary  Deadlock  of  Public  Housing",  Architectural 
Forum,  May,  195  7,  and  June,  1957. 

19.  See  Chester  W.  Hartman,  "The  Limitations  of  Public  Housing:   Relocation  Choices 

in  a  Working-class  Community",  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  _29 ,  Nov. , 
1963. 

20.  A  set  of  suggestions  for  improving  conditions  in  existing  public  housing  projects 
is  contained  in  Appendix  C. 

21.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  filtering  process,  its  effects  during  the 
1950' s,  and  its  prospects  for  the  1960's,  see  Bernard  J.  Frieden  The  Future  of 
Old  Neighborhoods   (Cambridge:   M.I.T.  Press,  1964)  and  William  G.  Grigsby 
Housing  Markets  and  Public  Policy  (Philadelphia:   Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1963). 


NOTES 


22.  Letter,  dated  August  16,  1963,  from  Francis  P.  Tracey,  Real  Property  Agent, 
City  of  Boston. 

23.  See  The  New  York  Times,  April  12,  1964,  Section  8,  p.  1. 

24.  Proposals  for  an  additional  1523  units  in  the  metropolitan  area  have  been 
accepted  by  the  F.H.A.  regional  office,  but  there  is  no  certainty  if  and  when  these 
units  will  actually  be  constructed.   Information  on  the  221(d)(3)  program  in  the 
Boston  area  from  telephone  conversation,  June  5,  1964,  with  Joseph  Mullins,  Evaluator, 
Boston  Office,  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

25.  "Intermediate"  defects  are  those  which  lead  to  serious  deterioration  or  damage 
if  not  corrected.   Examples  are:   shaky  or  unsafe  porches  or  steps,  rotted  window 
sills  or  frames,  holes  or  cracks  over  a  small  area  of  the  floor,  walls  or  roof. 
Housing  in  dilapidated  condition  does  not  provide  safe  and  adequate  shelter  and  is 
characterized  by  "critical"  defects,  such  as  sagging  floors,  walls  or  roof,  and 
damage  by  storm  or  fire. 

26.  See  footnote  #22. 

27.  The  most  recent  figure  available  on  the  amount  of  subsidy  being  paid  in  new 
low-rent  public  housing  projects  is  approximately  $42  per  month.   (See  Joseph  P. 
McMurray,  Ways  and  Means  of  Providing  Housing  for  Families  Unab 1 e  to  Afford  Rentals 
or  Mortgage  Payments  Necessary  for  Adequate  Private  Housing.   Washington:   National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  December,  1960). 

28.  Total  expenditures  for  the  76  cities  and  towns  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area 
amounted  to  $952,956,000  in  1961.   Figures  on  local  payments  derived  from  records 
available  at  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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